PROGRESS   IN   LOST   CAUSES

As far as Germany was concerned it meant another delay in
her access to equality of status. At first it looked as though
the Germans were anxious to go a long way to get agreement.
There were informal but intense negotiations between Paul
Boncour, Simon, Eden, Suvich and Davis on the one hand,
and between these ' allies' and Neurath and Goebbels on
the other; but it soon became evident that real progress
was not possible. Nothing that the * allies * offered was
sufficient to compensate Goebbels for the possible loss
of his anti-Versailles propaganda. Italy began significantly
enough to act as mediator, recognizing Germany's moral
right to any arms which the other Powers decided to keep
for themselves.

By September 29 there was deadlock. Simon and Eden
and the other principal delegates left Geneva, all solemnly
referring themselves back to their respective capitals for
further instructions. What did the Germans mean by
' samples' ? Nobody knew, and Germany would not tell.
At the beginning of October Baldwin tried to put things
right by addressing through the Conservative Conference
a solemn warning to the world that the consequences of
the failure to achieve Disarmament would mean ruin to
European civilization. But the atmosphere was poisoned.
Events were forcing France and Great Britain into closer
collaboration.

In July the German War Minister had asked permission
to buy twenty-five aeroplanes from us; the request brought
a brusque refusal and an added interest in France's allega-
tions about German rearmament. Britain and France
together were forced to protest about the German attitude
to foreign shipping countries.

Simon was discouraged. Had he not argued that the
Disarmament Conference should be continued without post-
ponement? Had he not used all his influence to keep its
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